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Using interviews, focus groups, and observations, we examined teacher candidates' 
understanding of the conceptual orientations that defined their preservice program and 
practicum experience. Using Feiman-Nemser's (190C|framework, we analyzed our data to 
determine the dominant perspectives of teacher candidates. Results indicated congruence 
between the orientations (i.e., cri ti cal Aod al and personal)of their preservice program and 
teacher candidates' conceptionsof their professional development The results also suggested 
that conceptual orientations may not all be equally used in practice. Teacher candidates 
reported thatthecritical Aodal orientation was often notsupported by their assod ate teachers 
and was particularly difficuitto implementin math and sdence subject areas. Data also 
suggested thattheimplementation of the personal orientation depended on aprolonged 
experience within schools, which teacher candidatesreported they werelacking. 
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Although many preservice programs are based on particular views of 
what constitutes an effective teacher, no single unifying theory of teacher 
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education currently exists (Goodlad, 190Q Schwartz, 190Q. Theorists and 
research ers i n teacher education disagree with each other on whatstudent 
teachers need to know and the best way to help them develop that 
knowledge (Hargreaves & Jacka, 1995 Jackson & Leroy, 199^. Attempts to 
legitimate particular kinds of teaching and to advance projects in teacher 
education do so in a contextwith littleor no consensus. Research suggests 
multiple ways of understanding the meaning of effectiveness in teacher 
education; linear notions of reform do not reflect the dynamic qualities of 
teacher -education programs (Dunleavy, 199^. Our study examined the 
applicability of key concepts that underpinned an intermediate/feenior 
preservice program. The latter may suggest important constraints that 
affect the application of particular approaches to teaching. 

DIFFERENTIATING TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Unlike students studying medicine, law, accounting, or architecture, who 
tend to follow a set curriculum, notall teachers receive the same training 
(Darling-Hammond, 199Q. More than ever, teacher -education programs 
are characterized by a variety of structural models and conceptual 
orientations that contribute to candidates' interpretations of effective 
teaching and learning (Fullan, Galluzzo, Morris, & Watson, 199^. Structural 
models are tied to particular forms of teacher preparation. For example, 
traditional preservice programs typically require students to complete 
course work in a university setting under the direction of university 
faculty. Conversely, both university faculty and public-school teachers 
are involved in planning, teaching, and evaluating within Professional - 
DevelopmentSchool (PDSjprograms (Darling-Hammond, 199^. Thus, PDS 
programs require school -based teachers to play a more pronounced role 
in thedelivery of coursework. Much ofthepastand present debate related 
to teacher -education reform has been discussed in relation to the 
advantages and disadvantages of these models. 

CONCEPTUAE DIMENSIONS 

Unlike Structural models that vary according to the length and duration 
of thepracticum componentas well astherelativeimportanceofuniversity 
versus school -based instruction, conceptual orientations are not tied to 
particular types of preservice programs. A conceptual orientation refers 
to a set of ideas about the goals of teacher education and the means for 
achieving them (Feiman-Nemser, 199Q. Each orientation has a particular 
focus thathighlights certain aspects of teaching, learning, and learning to 
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teach; that directs attention to a central goal of teacher preparation; and 
that manifests itself in particular practices (Feiman-Nemser, 1990). As 
Zeichner (1993) pointed out, no teacher -education program can be 
understood in relation to any one orientation. Research suggests that 
different orientations can be reflected within the same program (Feiman- 
Nemser, 1900). Zeichner (1993)noted that this assertion regarding multiple 
orientations embedded in programs is supported by observations from 
those who have studied teacher -education programs with the purpose of 
understanding the central concepts that guide their development. He 
argued that the degree of emphasis and particular meaning of various 
orientations gives particular programs their identities. 

Clarifying the unique conceptual orientation of a particular teacher- 
education program is an important research endeavour. A well-defined 
conceptual framework helps identify a program's central tasks, such as 
helping teachers become intellectual leaders, promoting the primacy of 
experience, or developing a progressive social vision in all teachers. These 
core activities "logically and practically belong to the preservice phase of 
learning to teach" (Feiman-Nemser, 190Qp. 227). This type of conceptual 
clarity provides guidance to teacher educators in program development 
and evaluation by identifying issues or tasks that specific programs should 
address (Feiman-Nemser, 1900). 

The question of what the central task (s) of a teacher should be continues 
to occupy the minds of those who prepare teachers for the challenges of 
twenty -first-century schools. Faculties of education cannot avoid 
emphasizing certain themes. In doing so, one can argue that all teacher- 
education programs implicitly address what should be the main 
responsibilities of teachers. Although little consensus exists on the degree 
to which certain issues should be emphasized, Feim an -Nem set's (100Q 
framework serves as a useful starting point for making such deliberations. 
Her framework allows practitioners and researchers a simple and effective 
way of organizing the underlying themes that drive any particular 
program . 

The primary objective of this study was to determine the configuration 
ofthemain conceptual orientations of an alternativeprogram attheOntario 
Institute for Studiesin Education (OISE)of theUniversity of Toronto. This 
study serves as an important examination of students' comments about 
their teacher -education program. The latter is in contrast to previous 
conceptual -orientations research that has relied almost exclusively on the 
perceptions of faculty. The insights gleaned from the present study offer 
important implications for the operation of teacher -education programs 
in general. 
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CONCEPTUAL ORIENTATIONS RESEA RCH 

Educational scholars have proposed several frameworks to examine 
conceptual orientations in preservice programs (Feiman-Nemser, 190Q 
HartnettSi Nash, 1903 Kennedy, 1967; Zeichner, 1993 Zimpher & Howey, 
1967). Although considerable overlap occurs among these frameworks, 
Feiman-Nemser's (1990) has provided the most comprehensive scheme of 
the five previously listed. Her classification scheme, which addresses all 
the major elements that define teacher -education programs, includes the 
academic, practical, technological, personal, and cri ti cal /soci al 
orientations. Oneormoreoftheseorientationsareabsentfrom each of the 
other frameworks and are not subsumed under a different category. 

Feiman-Nemser's (190Q article, Teacher Preparation: Structural and Conceptual 
Alternatives, provides descriptions of each of her five main conceptual 
ori entations: 

• The academic orientation emphasizes the fact that teaching is primarily 
concerned with the transmission of knowledge and the developmentof 
understanding. This orientation, developed out of a liberal arts 
educational philosophy, focuses on a teacher's role as scholar and 
subject-matter specialist. 

• Thepractical orientation focuses on theelementsofcraft, technique, and 
artistry that skilful practitioners reveal in their work. Advocates of 
this orientation argue that teachers must be prepared for the localized 
nature of teaching with its associated demand for adaptability. The 
reliance on the primacy of experience is a key source of knowledge for 
both new and experienced teachers. 

• The technological orientation focuses on empirically validated teaching 
strategies. Learning to teach involves the acquisition of principles and 
practices derived from the scientific study of teaching. 

• The personal orientation places the teacher -I earner at the centre of the 
education process, where learning to teach is a process of learning to 
understand oneself and individual students. 

• The critical Social orientation com bines a progressive social vision with a 
radical critique of schooling in which teacher education is envisioned 
as a larger strategy to create a more Just and democratic society. 

If one agrees that all teacher -education programs possess these various 
orientations to some degree, then the relationships among these 
orientations are of utmost importance to teacher educators. Consider how 
the dominant orientation (s)in a program may influence teacher candidates' 
perceptions of those orientations that are more peripheral. One might ask 
how a program that focuses on the transmission of knowledge influences 
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social justice issues or the drive towards self-adequacy in teacher 
candidates. The previous exam pies highlight the multitude of relationships 
that will always exist within programs. There can never be a grand 
synthesis of orientations that washes away ideological differences 
(Zeichner, 190S). 

Feiman-Nemser's (1900) research, which reveals some of the diversity 
within each orientation, provides a basis for thinking about the value of 
describing teacher -education programsin termsof conceptual orientations 
or patterns of emphasis of these orientations. Nevertheless, educational 
researchers have based conceptual orientation research mainly on the 
efforts of faculty to document and evaluate their own work (Feiman- 
Nemser, 1900). These reflections may depict the espoused (i.e., curriculum 
documents and plans) rather than the enacted curriculum (i.e., actual 
activities and discussions in class). In our study, we have examined the 
perceptions of teacher candidates in an intermediate/feenior preservice 
program to explore their understanding of the conceptual orientations 
thatmadeup their program . 

THE PROGRAM 

Our study considered an alternative program at OISE, classified as 
alternativeprimarily because of its focus on school, community, and global 
connections. Students in a cohort undertook a series of three core courses 
that were integrated to form a program: a Teacher Education Seminar, 
Educational Psychology, and School and Society. The Teacher Education 
Seminar provided an overview of secondary education in which teacher 
candidates discussed a range of issues such as standards of practice for the 
teaching profession, special education, effective learning environments 
and classroom management, principles of assessment and evaluation, and 
approaches for promoting equity in school programs. This seminar was a 
full-year course, held once per week from the beginning of September to 
the middle of April, excluding the weeks of the practicum sessions. In the 
Educational Psychology course, teacher candidates developed an 
understanding of importantpsychological processes of formal education. 
Teacher candidates attended a half-year course once per week from the 
beginning of September to the middle of January, excluding the weeks of 
the fall practicum session. In School and Society, teacher candidates 
developed a critical awareness of the intersections among schools, 
classrooms, communities, and society within the changing school 
environment. This was also a half-year course, held once per week from 
the beginning of September to the end of December, excluding the weeks of 
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the fall practicum session. 

The program is considered a field -based program because of its 
particular practicum structure. Students spent approximately ISdays in 
placement schools in addition to the two regular four- to five-week 
placements that all intermediate/feenior students completed. Both the 
additional days and two placements were normally completed within 
schools the program directors chose because of their dose alignment with 
theprogram's thematic focus. Unfortunately, the intended field -component 
oftheprogram wasdisrupted during the study's academic year by labour 
unrest. Many school boards in the Toronto area were unwilling to accept 
student teachers as part of their work-to-rule campaign. The program 
students essentially lostthefield component (i.e., ISadditional days)that 
distinguished this program structurally from more traditional forms of 
teacher education. 

MAJOR RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

We examined teacher candidate's perceptions of the program through the 
application of Fei m an -Nem set's (1990) framework, which was used to 
guide the development of data -gathering procedures and provide an 
organizational schema to analyze the data. Collectively, we designed the 
interview, focus-group, and field-work procedures to explicate the 
conceptual orientationsof theprogram and to assess the impact of various 
ideas associated with specific conceptual orientations. 

Three main research questions guided this study. First, we looked at 
how teacher candidates characterized theprogram in relation to Feiman- 
Nemser's conceptual orientations framework. This type of conceptual 
clarity provides a vehicle for program faculty to reflect on the main 
objectives of their program and on their own individual teaching. This in 
turn promotes the skills and dispositions of a reflective practitioner, which 
have been cited as an importantcomponentin professional development 
(Delaney, 1997). 

Second, we considered the influence of the program on students' 
professional development. In essence, this question investigated some of 
the outcomes of the dominantideas and practices associated with specific 
conceptual orientations. Theinquiry process related tothesecond question 
needed to consider the unique structure of the program. As previously 
noted, the program was not organized around curriculum and instruction 
courses. Students also attended curriculum and instruction cl asses in their 
subject areas of choice. We were particularly interested in how various 
ideaswithin the core courses of the program influenced students' thinking 
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in their subject areas. This question determined whether teacher 
candidates used themain ideasin theprogram in their variousdisciplines. 
Are various conceptual orientations more or less applicable to certain 
disciplines? 

Third, we considered the factors that influenced students' ability to 
adhere to their educational philosophy within their schools. We sought to 
uncover the various personal, social, and organizational structures that 
affected a teacher candidate's practice teaching experience. 

METHOD 

Research Ste 

Program Students. We drew our participants from teacher candidates 
within the program. We observed, surveyed, and interviewed them at 
various stages in theacademicyear. In 20QQ/2001, 47stu dents were enrol led 
in theprogram: lOmales (21.^) and 37 females (787%), reflecting the 
increasing gender difference of secondary preservice teachers in recent 
years. Subject specialists from many areas of the curriculum were 
represented within the program student body. However, the majority of 
students (7C%) within the program were working toward gaining 
credentials in social studies courses (i e.. History, Politics, Geography, 
Family Studies, and Individual and Society) as their subject areas. 

Program Faculty. Four full -time teaching members were assigned to the 
program for the 20Cty2001 academic year. Collectively, these four designed 
and delivered the three core courses: Teacher Education Seminar (2faculty 
members). Educational Psychology (1 faculty member) and School and 
Society (1 faculty member). 

Procedures 

Data collection procedures included field work, focus groups, and semi- 
structured interviews. The researchers took field notes in 21 university 
classes from the first week of September to the last week of April. The lead 
author usually sat at the front of the university classrooms. Students 
became accustomed to seeing him in their classes and were not shy in 
their interactions with him. Many Jokingly commented that he was in 
class more than some of the other students. Although serving as a 
partidpantobserver is nota requisite to acquire valuable information for 
a study, it is often a preferred practice because participating with the 
group makes it a bit easier to diminish the impressions people may have 
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about an outsider (Wiseman, 190^. He felt that he built a high level of 
rapport between himself and the program students. Thus, we concluded 
that the observations made were genuine. As researchers, we were 
disinterested outsiders with no stake in the operation of the program . 

Weheld focus-group interviewsatthebeginning ofthesecond semester. 
The program faculty described these group meetings as introspection 
sessions, a time to reflect on their first-term preservice experiences. We 
gave the teacher candidates the option of signing up for one of the four 45- 
minute focus-group sessions where we asked them to reflect on the 
following before attending: "How haveyou grown professionally thisyear 
in the program, what personal goals still remain, and how might the 
program help you achievethem?' In total, 42outof a possible 47 students 
attended one of the four focus group sessions, with a participation rate of 
approximately 8^. Participation in the mid-year focus-group sessions 
was completely voluntary and we provided teacher candidates no 
compensation for attending. 

We conducted 12interviews at the end of the academic year, after 
students had completed both of their required practicum sessions. 
Participants reflected a wide range of subject areas, including science, 
math, geography, history, politics, English, music, dramatic arts, and 
individual and society. The interview protocol contained three main 
questions: 

• To what extent (if any) have your initial conceptions of whatitmeans to 
be a teacher in secondary schools shifted as a result of your course- 
based and school -based experiences within the program this academic 
year?This question also used three probes to elicit detailed answers in 
each interview: How has the program influenced your educational 
philosophy? How has the program influenced your thinking in your 
subject areas? How has the program influenced your practice in the 
field? 

• What do you see as the main focus of the program? 

• Thinking back to your teaching placements, what factors promoted or 
constrained your ability to adhere to your educational philosophy 
within school settings? 

As with the focus groups, teacher candidates participated in the interviews 
voluntarily without compensation. 

We did not explicitly set out to elicit responses that addressed each of 
the five orientations. Rather than skew responsesin thedirection ofoneor 
more orientations, we used the probing questions in focus groups and 
interviewswasmeantto clarify unresolved points. Itwasprimarily during 
thedataanalysisstagethatwedetermined thecongruence between student 
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responses and particular orientations. We based the rationale behind our 
data gathering procedure on the fact that Fei m an -Nem set's framework 
was extensive in nature, so student responses would undoubtedly align 
with particular orientations when they discussed the nature of the 
program . 

Data Analysis 

Analysis of all three data sources followed the constant comparison 
method outlined by Bertrand, Brown, and Ward (199^. The process of 
constant comparison is similar to the more widely recognized grounded 
theory approach, where the researcher develops an emergent fit: that is, 
they modify the category to fit the data and not select data to match a 
predetermined category (Taber, 2000). We read and reviewed each field 
note, focus-group, and interview transcript, assigning codes to each entry 
directly in the margins of the transcripts. Wemerged entries with codesof 
similar meanings into a new category. We reviewed the transcripts a 
second time to ensure the reliability of the codes and the accuracy of the 
merged items. We repeated this process for each setof transcripts carrying 
cod es from th e fi rst fi el d -n o te tran scri p t to th e secon d fi el d -n ote tran scri p t. 
We also used this procedure for the focus-group and interview data — 
that is, we carried over codes from the first focus-group and interview 
transcripts to the second focus -group and interview transcripts. With 
this procedure, we compared students across the three data sources. 

RESULTS 

Description of the Program 

All data sources converged to depict a program that was primarily focused 
on the critical /Social and personal orientations. Teacher candidates 
consistently made reference to issues that were closely aligned with these 
ori entations. 

I think thatl was trying to think of thisopen -mindedness and sortof place wherepeople 
encourage each other to embrace values that are beyond what a lot of society is ready to 
embrace. Mostof the class is against homophobic actions, sexistactions. (Teacher Candidate) 

I've worked in organizations that had similar visions in that they were anti -racist, client 
centered, attempting to challenge the status quo, attempting to challenge the envelope. In 
thisprogram we are encouraged to be critical and reflective of board policies, ministry 
policies butwe are also being trained to sortof carry the professional persona. (Teacher 
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Candidate) 

Every student interviewed made reference to ideas that were congruent 
with critical /feed al orientation when discussing the program, providing 
evidence of the prominence of this orientation. 

Stu d en ts al so referred to th e con stru cti v i st p ersp ecti v e, a I earn er -cen tred 
teaching style dosely related to key aspects of the personal orientation. 
Proponentsofthisorientationargueforclassroomswh ere I earn i n g d eri v es 
from students' interests and takes the form of active, self -directed 
exploration. They also stress concepts such as readiness and personal 
meaning. 

Theprogram really emphasized theimportanceof a constructivistapproach tolearning 
where learners construct their own knowledge. Which I think on some level I believed 
anyway butto suddenly havealotof textbooksand quotes to supportwhatl believed was 
helpful . (Teacher Candidate) 

Mated alswise too, learning aboutequity issues and constructivistlearning approaches, 
thatall fillsin together to bring us together in this big picture of what we would like to see 
as education. (Teacher Candidate) 

As indicated in the previous quotations, students typically referred to the 
importance of equity issues when they discussed their own personal 
development as a teacher. In this respect, student responses addressed 
both components of Fei m an -Nem set's personal orientation — namely, its 
focus on personal development and the requisite knowledge needed to 
select materials or learning tasks that respond to individual students. 

Very few comments in interviews or focus groups were related to any 
of the three remaining conceptual orientations. Our field work also 
supported this convergence of data. University classroom observations 
revealed that much of the discussion concerned radical critiques of 
schooling, progressive social visions, and a I earner -cen tred teaching style. 
The instructor responsible for teaching the School and Society course often 
encouraged students to think critically about concepts such as the real 
school, regular student, regular curriculum, applied /Academic student, 
problem student, and real subject and how these concepts affected their 
thinking and practice as a teacher. She or he would argue that education is 
a "multi -level phenomenon" and that forces reinforced or conspired to 
maintain a regular program. This professor often discussed these 
sh ortcom i n gs i n term s of race, d ass, and gen d er. Con v ersel y, th e i n stru ctor 
responsible for teaching the Educational Psychology course explidtiy set 
up his or her classroom both to model and reinforce the constructivist 
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perspective. Sheer he would often discuss a theory of I earning that viewed 
students as partners in the learning process. This professor noted that 
understanding students' interests in relation to the classroom was essential 
to structured classroom activities: students should be the centre of any 
classroom . 

The instructors who jointly taught the Teacher Education Seminar 
would rein force the ideas taking pi ace in the other two classes. For example, 
they discussed the importance of being critical of sources of information 
used in classrooms such as textbooks, Internet, television, or other media 
sources. On one occasion, they invited a guest speaker to discuss how 
teacher candidates could carry out special projects with their students 
such as writing books on anti -racism, poverty, or child labour, as well as 
doing outreach work with children and senior citizens in the community. 

Professional Development of Teacher Candidates 

Results from the three data sources indicated that students framed their 
professional development primarily in relation to the perceived focus of 
the program . In interviews, we asked teacher candidates "to what extent 
(if any) have your initial conceptions of what it means to be a teacher in 
secondary schools shifted as a result of your course-based and school- 
based experiences within theprogram thisacademicyear?' Their responses 
to this question were congruent with the critical /Social and personal 
ori en rations. 

Ithas given metheopportunity to spend sometimeand think aboutissuesthatareimportant 
issues concerning race, gender, class, different ways of looking at things. I was in a 
structured environmentin which I could shareideas with other people. I could examine 
differentperspectivesand values on thoseissuesand think abouthow I could teach from 
a differ entperspective. (Teacher Candidate) 

I think one thing is you really have to know the students. Really being aware of where 
yourstudentsarecomingfrom and what'stheirexperience.and you may notbeteaching 
in a way they can understand . I've really started to become aware of the students in my 
class as individual sand what they need . The more I do, I think it'snotSdifferen tool ours it's 
3Ddifferent types of colours. (Teacher Candidate) 

The above quotations echo the sentiments of many other students: that to 
be effective, teachers have to build an inclusive classroom environment 
and strong personal relationships with students. 

The focus-group data were consistent with the findings from the 
interview sessions. As previously mentioned, thelead question in thefocus 
group was"How haveyou grown professionally thisyearin theprogram. 
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what personal goals still remain, and how might the program help you 
achieve them?' Although the majority of students focused on the latter 
two parts of this question, those that spoke of their own professional 
development during the year made reference primarily to issues that 
reflected the critical /Social and personal orientations. 

I've grown over the last term, just listening to people's perspectives in the group discussions 
and especially related to equity issues. I'velearned a lotfrom the group discussions that 
peoplehavehad in thedassroom . (Teacher Candidate) 

How I will understand what they are or are not going through? How I will be able to 
address them? The teaching aspect, strategies and activities to use? I have been thinking 
about things I want to bring to my students, how these things relate to them and interest 
them . Then my total relation to them , how do I connect to them ?l did not understand this 
stuff before. (Teacher Candidate) 

Clearly, the dev el op merit of ideas related to the critical /Social and personal 
orientations were dominant areas of professional growth. 

When they were given an explanation of Feim an -Nem set's framework, 
teacher candidates also seemed to identify with the main orientations of 
the program. In the School and Society course, the instructor briefly 
discussed the nature of Feim an -Nem set's (1900) framework, after teacher 
candidates had read this article. Teacher candidates were then asked to 
pick an orientation that they identified with strongly. Of the 25 teacher 
candidates who participated in this activity, 12 chose the personal 
orientation, 9 chose the critical /Social orientation, 4 chose the practical 
orientation, and none chose the academic or technological orientations. 
Thus, most of the teacher candidates participating in this activity identified 
with thetwomain perspectives within theprogram. Although these teacher 
candidates might have identified with more than one orientation if they 
had been provided the opportunity, these results do provide a glimpse 
into the mindset of teacher candidates within the program. They also 
suggest why teacher candidates tended to speak of their educational 
philosophy, practicein thefield,and thinkingin subject areas using concepts 
closely aligned with the critical /Social and personal orientations. 

Although teacher candidates routinely framed their professional 
development in relation to the critical Social and personal orientations, 
theeasewith which they incorporated theseideasin p racti ce v ari ed from 
subject to subject. Many teacher candidates indicated that they had 
difficulty implementing key program ideas within specific courses during 
their practicum. They found it particularly difficult to implement the 
concepts related to the critical /feed al orientation such as equity strategies. 
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[M]y teach ables are math and science. In math, I have no idea how to bring i tin. I brought 
this up in Instructor X's class. I'm very unlikely to open a discussion on racism or sexism , 
or any of those topics in math class as part of my curriculum . If something happens I'll talk 
about it but it's really hard to see how that stuff fits in terms of curriculum . (Teacher 
Candidate) 

This response illustrates a general trend in our data thatstudents teaching 
social studies and humanities courses were better situated to implement 
the program concepts during their practicum experiences. 

Promoting and Constraining Factors in Practicum Settings 

Results from the interview, focus-group, and field-work data indicated 
thatanumber of key factors promoted and constrained teacher candidates 
within their placement settings. These factors had a profound effect on 
teacher candidates' ability to useimportantconcepts stressed in university 
classes as well as to develop their own personal teaching style. 

Promoting Factors. Some teacher candidates discussed the importance of 
having a supportive associate teacher who accepted the key ideas of their 
preservice program. Consider the follow quotation in response to the query, 
"What factors promoted your ability to adhere to your educational 
philosophy within practicum settings?' 

The things that helped me were my associates. One associate in particular had a really 
strong interest in a lot of the things that I did, like anti -racism education and I had a lot of 
freedom. An other associate of minewaswell versed in thenew curriculum and wasusing 
it in a way that it actually occurred to me that it could be possible to use. (Teacher 
Candidate) 

Notsurpri singly, tfiose teacher candidates who identified with thecritical/ 
social orientation when they completed the School and Society group 
activity explicitly identified finding "like-minded people" when teaching 
equity issues. These students recognized this as an important support as 
indicated by the previous quotation. 

Teacher candidates also spoke of the relationship between classroom 
structure and the ability to form close personal relationships with 
individual students. Their comments suggested thatless rigid classroom 
arrangements were more conducive to forming bonds between teacher 
and student. Teacher candidates viewed these types of arrangements 
favourably. Aspreviou sly noted, the ability to form personal relationships 
is a key componentof Fei m an -Nem set's personal orientation. 


Students had more freedom . They only had to be in dass Monday. Tuesday to Friday; they 
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could be wherever they wanted, studying whatever subject they wanted. So the relation ship 
was a lot more personal, because you also have the teacher advisor program . They've 
been doing that for years, even before it became mandatory. (Teacher Candidate) 

Not surprisingly, teacher candidates who identified with the personal 
orientation noted the need to find "personally oriented schools" that 
provided prolonged periods within placement settings. 

Constraining Factors. All teacher candidates cited an unsupportive 
associate teacher as a constraining factor. Indeed, they had this experience 
in one or both of their practicum placements. Aside from the difficulty in 
developing a general teaching style, many students noted that associate 
teachers had difficulty with progressive ideas, particularly around equity 
issues. Interviewed teacher candidates offered a picture of associate 
teachers who were resistant to change. 

A big hind ranee and something that really scares me about going into teaching is that both 
the schools I went to were not particularly progressive. They were very conservative 
and change was notseen asagood thing. Italwaysseemed likeitwasin thiscontextof, this 
is how I do it and this is how it works. Or getting comments like you 're Just full of ideas 
rightnow,you'reyoung. (Teacher Candidate) 

I could n't do the kind of teaching that I wanted to do. The people I was working with were 
nice but they weren't aware of the impact that some of the comments might have on 
students, on people of other ethnicities. (Teacher Candidate) 

Not surprisingly, field-work data indicated that students who identified 
with the cri ti cal /soci al orientation believed there were negative 
consequences for "being who you are." Thatis, they believed they would 
be looked down on for openly embracing anti -racist, anti -sexist, or other 
cri ti cal /feed al ideals. In general, the negative attitude of colleagues and the 
prospectof being evaluated by someonewho did notshare their philosophy 
or values acted as a significant constraint. We found teacher candidates’ 
experiences consistent with the teacher -education literature (Smith & 
Souviney, 1997). 

Teacher candidates also reported difficulties with implementing 
constructivist practices because of the conservative nature of schools. 

I really needed to do a lotmore with constructivistactivities. I approached my associate 
aboutdoing constructivistactivities and shefrowned and said I know thatthere are benefits 
with constructivist activities but they tend to take longer to carry out. She was a real chalk 
and talk person. (Teacher Candidate) 

This comment illustrates how teacher candidates were often required to 
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change their teaching approach to satisfy their associate teachers. 

Overall, a larger trend suggested that teacher candidates were notable 
to use teaching practices in practicum settings that were congruent with 
the program. One teacher candidate summarized this difficulty quite 
su cci n ctl y : 

Inertia mad eitdiffi oil tto do things that were outof the ordinary, arranging your dassroom 
around a constructivistideal or dealing with equity issues explidtiy in the curriculum . 
(Teacher Candidate) 

The obvious differences that existed between associate teachers and 
teacher candidates, as well as teacher candidates' reliance on positive 
evaluations, made many of them reluctant to use teaching practices their 
associate teachers did not embrace. 

Teacher candidates also noted that the structure of the practicum did 
not foster professional development. They reported that the short duration 
of the practicum made it difficult to form personal relationships with 
their students, learn the system, or get a realistic sense of the demands of 
teaching. 

You're therefor a short period of time. You 're in therein the middle of the year so it's very 
hard to establish a relationship in that short period of time and teach and learn the system in 
terms of those written and unwritten rules. (Teacher Candidate) 

It is important to reiterate that the program students lost the field 
component (i e., additional 15 days) that would have enabled them to 
have a longer experience within a school. 

A small number of teacher candidates also lamented that they did not 
have the proper resources to work effectively at placement sites. 

Around thingsof equity, I don't feel like I had theresources to usein my practicum . I think 
it all came from me originally. It was all the stuff that I had before. (Teacher Candidate) 

This teacher candidate was referring not only to tangible resources such 
as textbooks or curriculum documents, but also to the types of strategies 
associated with infusing principles of equity within the classroom . 

CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 

The results of this study clearly indicate that the critical /Social and personal 
orientations were the dominant conceptual orientations of the program . 
Teacher candidates' comments converged to depicta program focused on 
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issues related to social justice as well as the intricacies of the student- 
teacher dyad. Teacher candidates primarily discussed social Ju sti ce i ssu es 
in terms of the power relations associated with race, class, and gender.The 
intersection of these components and their relationship with equity issues 
was a key theme within the program. Teacher candidates also noted an 
emphasis on constructivism and I earner -centred approaches to teaching. 

Teacher candidates discussed equity in relation totheSchool and Society 
course and constructivism in relation to the Educational Psychology course. 
This apparent one-to-one correspondence between specific courses and 
particular conceptual orientations did not extend to the Teacher Education 
Seminar. This course brought together ideas that stressed both a critical/ 
social and personal orientation. 

Aside from the specific configuration of conceptual orientations, we 
also examined in this study teacher candidate's perceptions of their 
professional development during the preservice year. The majority of 
teacher candidates discussed their professional development in terms 
closely aligned to the critical /feo dal and personal orientations. Teacher 
candidates repeatedly used the term equity in their interview and focus- 
group responses to describe how theprogram influenced their educational 
philosophy, thinking in subject areas, and their practice in the field. For 
many teacher candidates, theprogram provided a place where they could 
deliberate on the importance of key sodal justice issues. Many teacher 
candidates also discussed their personal development in relation to the 
nature of the teacher -student dyad . Teacher candidates emphasized the 
importance of knowing their students as individuals, particularly when 
making decisions about instructional practices and the selection of 
resources. In general, teacher candidates' responses indicated that it was 
essential to ad opt a I earner -centred approach to teaching thatis premised 
on close personal relations with students. 

Interestingly, the study indicated that teacher candidates could not 
apply the conceptual orientations equally within all subject areas. For the 
most part, teacher candidates teaching courses such as math or science 
struggled to find ways to implement critical Social ideas within their 
classrooms. These teacher candidates argued that their professors needed 
to provide more strategies if they were to infuse these types of ideas in a 
meaningful way. Whether this change should occur within the School and 
Sod ety cou rse w h ere p rofessors em p h asi z ed th ese typesofideas,orwithin 
teacher candidates' curriculum and instruction courses, remains an open 
question. More collaboration among faculty may ease this perceived 
problem for the program students. Furthermore, results indicated that 
ideas related to the critical /Social and personal orientations were difficult 
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to subscribe to in traditional practicum settings. Although several teacher 
candidates reported that associate teachers welcomed their attempts to 
address social ju sti ce i ssu es i n their practicum classrooms, the majority of 
teacher candidates typically reported resistance from their associate 
teachers. 

The tension that often exists between associate and teacher candidates' 
teaching styles has been repeatedly cited in the literature. This study 
supports many of the criticisms that preservice candidates have often 
expressed about the practicum experience, namely that it is often a period 
where they are forced to adopt a particular teaching style and philosophy 
to securea positiveevaluation (Smith & Souviney, 1997). Teacher candidates 
su ggested th at associ ate teach ers ap p ear to fav ou r th e p racti cal ori en tati on 
with its emphasis on craft knowledge and the wisdom of practice. 

For the most part, teacher candidates depicted schools as fixed 
environments that were resistant to change. Those ideas that threatened 
to change the status quo, such as the implementation of an anti -racist 
curriculum, were often subtly or explicitly frowned on. Clearly, programs 
that support a critical /feo dal perspective need to carefully monitor their 
placements so that teacher candidates have an opportunity to actually 
address these issues and teach from this standpoint. Interestingly, the 
program placement schools were chosen with thisintentin mind.Theloss 
of these sites during the labour unrest serves to further highlight the 
importance of finding an appropriate match between associate teachers 
and teacher candidates. Within these schools, teacher candidates would 
have had associate teachers familiar with the program's underlying 
philosophy and presumably been in a better position to address social 
Justice issues. 

Jj St as the critical /Social perspective was often incongruent with the 
social structures within schools, teacher candidates often reported that 
teaching from apersonal orientation was diffi cult because of the structure 
of the practicum . Teacher candidates indicated thatthey needed prolonged 
periods within schoolsto build close personal relationships with students. 
They noted the difficulties of trying to co-ordinate group activities or tackle 
sensitive topics because they had such a limited amount of time within 
specific classrooms. Thus, field -based components of a program seem to 
beintegral to building this importantlevel of trust. Although thisresultis 
not surprising, it does underscore the importance of having a practicum 
structure that facilitates the intended focus of a program . In this study we 
found constraints that often act in opposition to the critical /Social and 
personal orientations. 

Our study has highlighted how the two dominant orientations of the 
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program were often not supported within contemporary secondary 
schools. Teacher candidates' interviews depicted classroom teachers and 
schools focused primarily on the pragmatic aspects of the teaching 
profession. Working in isolation, teacher candidates were often expected 
to adopt the teaching style of their associate teacher. What worked for an 
associate teacher was expected to work for a teacher candidate. Associate 
teachers provided little if any room to incorporate divergent ideas or 
teaching practices within most practicum settings. 

Implicati ons 

The tensions that are inherent when the critical /Social and personal 
orientations meet traditional secondary schools indicate important 
challenges for preservice programs focused on these themes. It seems 
essential thatteacher candidates understand how schoolsmay notsupport 
these orientations and receive coping strategies to offset these challenges. 
Teacher educators need to take the lead in this matter by providing teacher 
candidates with strategies on how to retain or negotiate teaching 
approaches that may not be endorsed by their associate teachers. Failing 
to do so may resultin a teaching profession thatis unable to take advantage 
of recent innovations stressed within preservice programs. 

Teacher educators should also examine the expectations they place on 
their students. Is itrealistic to expecta studentto completely subscribe to 
a cri ti cal /feoci al or personal orientation? Are preservice students trained 
within such programs being set up for failure and disillusionment with 
the profession? Lastly, are teacher candidates better served by a practical 
orientation that prepares them for the demands of a typical classroom? 
Perh ap s teach er can d i d ates m u st fi rst I earn th e p racti cal asp ects of teach i n g 
a cl ass of 30or mo re students before they can focus their attention on other 
orientations promoted within their preservice program . The latter suggests 
thatteacher educators need to seriously consider how they may embed 
their program’s orientation (s) into the realities of school's practical 
orientation. Teacher candidates trained within such programs would be 
more likely to retain important concepts stressed within their university 
classes. 

Smilarly, if universities value approaches to teaching such as those 
promoted by the critical /feed al orpersonal orientations, greater effort needs 
to be placed on inservice training. The latter would presumably facilitate 
a morewel coming environmentfor such approaches to teaching. Practicum 
co-ordinators also need to actively seek out placements that are more 
closely aligned with the dominant philosophy of their programs. This 
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match would allow teacher candidates to implement many of the key 
concepts they are learning in their university courses. Only when teacher 
candidates are able to fully implementprogram concepts can a successful 
merger of theory and practice occur. 

Given the limited scope of this study, future research is needed to 
determine the robustness of Fei m an -Nem set's framework for other types 
of teacher -education programs, such as those that follow a different 
program structure. Research may reveal that the components within 
Fei man -Nem set's framework are not represented evenly within different 
program structures. The latter may suggest that specific conceptual 
orientations are indeed related to particular preservice models. Smilarly, 
itseems importantto examine the factors thatpromote and constrain the 
successful implementation of the academic, practical, and technological 
orientations. Research may reveal that all five orientations are not equal 
in their perceived applicability within practicum settings. The latter poses 
a significant challenge for programs that emphasize ideas not endorsed in 
contemporary schools. In a field that has often lacked conceptual clarity, 
this type of research appears essential. 
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